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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By C. B. Purdom 


ge last few weeks have been busy ones in 
the theatre. There have been several out- 
standing successes, and few no less spectacular 
failures, and at least one original play of 
striking quality. What one realises more and 
more certainly to-day is the dearth of good 
new plays. There are plenty of light com- 
edies, many of them so light that only with 
difficulty are they made to live; but there are 
few new plays of substance on the London 
stage. 

That is why Mr. Aldous Huxley’s first play, 
“The World of Light,” was so welcome. This 
was a poorly constructed play with weak 
characterisation ; but it had a freshness of 
writing that gave one unusual pleasure, and 
its theme was sufficiently original to hold the 
attention of the audience. Many people were 
attracted no doubt because the play dealt with 
spiritualism ; but Mr. Huxley was not really 
concerned with that subject except to provide 
a setting. His theme was spiritual contacts 
between living men and women. There were 
snatches of delightful comedy : and one charac- 
ter at least was fully realised, that of the old 
accountant who practised spiritualism, played 
with an exquisite art by Mr. Aubrey Mather— 
but the rest of the characters were scarcely 
alive. The play started badly: we had a 
mother and father discussing the relations of 
their son with a girl, whom they wished him 
to marry, which was followed by a scene 
between the young man and the girl in which 
they repeated in action precisely what the 
old people had taken a quarter of an hour to 
explain to us. There were other faults too, 
which showed that Mr. Huxley has a great 
deal to learn as a dramatist. For instance, 


every experienced playgoer knew quite well that 
the son who was thought to be dead, and with 
whose spirit in the world of light the father 
thought himself to be in contact, would turn 
up in the end alive and well. But when he 
did come back, interrupting a seance at which 
his spirit was about to materialise, he blun- 
dered on to the stage, without creating any 
dramatic effect whatever. Yet I enjoyed the 
play more than anything I have seen for a 
long time, because Mr. Huxley brought a new 
mind to the theatre. 

The other event to be specially mentioned 
is the Old Vic’s “King Lear.” This provided 
an irresistible argument for the Shakespearean 
stage. As Mr. Harcourt Williams produced 
the play, its action was hindered by the continual 
dropping of the curtain, and by the stage 
effects, simple as they were. Mr. John 
Gielgud gave a magnificent performance until 
he came to the storm scenes, when the elements 
overpowered him. On the Shakespearean 
stage his playing in these scenes would have 
had a different effect, Ifeelsure. The grandeur 
of the words and the terror of the situation 
were negatived by the semi-dark stage, with 
the characters perilously clambering over 
rostrums. In all the rest of the play Mr. 
Gielgud gave a most impressive Lear and got 
as near as could be expected to suggesting 
the tremendous physical strength, which is 
Lear’s chief characteristic. Mr. Ralph 
Richardson was a splendid Kent, and Mr. 
Leslie French was a charming fool, though 
better fed than his master. 

“The White Horse Inn,” the German musical 
comedy at the Coliseum, has overpowered the 
town and is drawing huge crowds. It is said 
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to be an exhibition of new theatrical technique ; 
but all that I observed was that the stage over- 
flowed into the auditorium and that the 
attendants were dressed like the actors. The 
great revolving stage was used up to a hundred 
per cent of its capacity. Originality, however, 
is not its marked feature. What can be said 
about the production is that it is a clever 
musical comedy, brilliantly dressed, with fresh 
ideas in dancing, with good comedians and 
done on a stupendous scale. 

I got a great deal of pleasure out of the 
Irish comedy “The New Gossoon,” by George 
Shields, in which Miss Sara Allgood, Mr. 
Barry Fitzgerald, Mr. Sydney Morgan and Mr. 
J. A. O’Rourke, did perfectly what they have 
often done before. The play, though slight, 
had something new about it, though I regretted 
to observe the Americanisation of the Irish 
dialect—such phrases as “cut it out,” were 
frequent. Miss Sybil Thorndike revived “‘St. 
Joan,” and gave a slightly modified version of 
her original performance. The new comedy 
at the Theatre Royal, “Five Farthings” in 
which Miss Marie Tempest appears is a very 
slight affair indeed, but it suits Miss Tempest 
admirably and enables her to please the 
audience highly. 

Eugene O’Neill’s “Desire Under the Elms” 
was one of the Gate Theatre Studio’s greatest 
successes, as might have been expected. It 
is his best play, in my opinion, was put on at 
this little theatre with distinct ability, and gave 
a first rate chance to Miss Flora Robson. The 
time has come when the ban on this play 
should be removed. For once Mr. C. B. 
Cochran was economical in the talent that he 
offered the public in his “1931 Revue,” and 
he has found that it does not pay. This was 
one of the big failures of the season, and its 
failure was deserved. 

Good acting by Italian-American players 
hardly justified the American farcical comedy 
“Strictly Dishonourable,” which was otherwise 
a rubbishy affair. The People’s Theatre had a 
gratifying success with Mr. Galsworthy’s ““The 
Silver Box,” and was able to transfer it to 
another theatre, replacing it with “Hedda 
Gabler,” in which Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson 
appeared. The Ibsen play did not last long 
and was succeeded by A. A. Milne’s “Belinda,” 
from the Embassy Theatre. 

The Embassy Theatre at Swiss Cottage is 
doing remarkably well. It now gives Sunday 
evening performances, open to members of 
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the society which has been formed to support 
it, and closes on Monday evenings. Mr, 
Granville-Barker’s version of Martinez Sierra’s 
“The Romantic Young Lady” made a delight- 
ful entertainment there ; this play should come 
to the West End. 





A NEW REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


For those with eyes to see, there are abundant 
signs that the living theatre is more alive to-day 
and healthier than it has ever been. The 
tide will turn and the persistence of those 
who stand firm for this belief in the great 
traditions which endure will be recognised 
and rewarded in the end. 

The Directors of the Huddersfield Theatre 
Royal share this belief, and with courage 
born of their convictions decided upon an 
important change of policy which commenced 
on Monday, April 13th. 

On this date Huddersfield’s own Resident 
Company entered into possession of the 
Theatre Royal. The date was thoughtfully 
chosen, for it marked its Fiftieth Anniversary, 
as nearly as may be; for the Theatre Royal 
was opened on April i1th, 1881, by Miss 
Wallis’s company with “As You Like It.” 
in which she played Rosalind. And so, 
deciding that no more suitable play could be 
found, the Directors chose to celebrate the 
Theatre’s Jubilee and inaugurate their change 
of policy with a complete and handsome 
production of Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It.” 

“Sister Angela,” by A. M. Thompson and 
Reginald Arkell (produced by Mr. Robert 
Courtneidge) follows, and on Monday May 
11th, Miss Florence Kahn will appear io 
Pirandello’s “The Life I Gave Thee” in its 
first presentation in English, translated by 
Mr. A. O. Roberts, himself a dramatist of 
distinction, who, with Richard Hughes, found- 
ded the Portmadoc Players, the noted band 
of Welsh actors. 


The above is reprinted from “Queue,” Mr. Alfred 
Wareing’s excellent monthly magazine of the theatre in 
general, and of the Huddersfield Theatre in particular. 
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THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
COMMUNITY DRAMA 


Reprinted from ‘The Times” 


4 five amateur companies appearing at the 
Globe Theatre Monday afternoon, April 
20th, in the final of the British Drama League’s 
national festival were the survivors of nearly 
soo competing teams, and their performances 
may fairly be taken to represent the best work 
now being done by amateur actors in England. 
Scotland, and Wales. The standard is ex- 
tremely high, and it is a mark of the strength 
of the amateur revival and of the British Drama 
League’s value as a co-ordinating force that at 
each successive festival the standard is raised. 

Only the Sonning Village Players relied 
upon the authorship of one of their own 
members. ‘“‘What Would You Do?,” writ- 
ten and produced by Mrs. Marion Reid- 
Jamieson, was for this reason entitled to 
special consideration. It tells a good, but 
not unusual, story of a group of people trapped 
by sudden misfortune—in this instance the 
guests in the bar-parlour of an inn who, in the 
midst of their ordinary activities, are imprison- 
ed by a landslide. This, as Miss Edith Craig 
said in giving the opinion of the judges, is 
“always a good play” but Mrs. Reid-Jamieson’s 
introduction to the catastrophe is too leisurely, 
and she does not succeed in provoking 
enough interest in her characters to sustain 
the pause. The landslide, when it comes, 
is skilfully used, and there are two neat 
sketches by Mr. Leslie Somerville and Miss 
Margaret Willaims. 

The Liverpool Playgoers’ Club chose a 
Chinese piece, ““The Thrice-Promised Bride,” 
by Cheng-Chin Hsiung. They produced it 
themselves, giving to it an attractive and 
unusual comic rhythm which at the outset 
seemed altogether successful, but clashed 
dangerously with a later pathos that changed 
the character of the play. Miss Dorothy 
Mather gave a pretty performance as the 
bride ; two of her suitors were well represented 
by Mr. J. Ward and Mr. E. Caine; and the 
grouping and colour were among the best 
of the afternoon. The third act of Sierra’s 
“The Kingdom of God” was performed by 
the Pioneer Club of Bournemouth with a 
quiet sincerity that carried it to third place 
on the judges’ list. An unevenness in the 


acting prevented it from going higher. Miss 
Margery Pavely discovered a lively grace in 
Paca’s brief interlude, Miss Sybil Gardner 
had dignity and calm, and the crowd was 
full of vigour, but several of the performers 
were inclined to rush at an emotion or, having 
attained it, to tread it down, their fault being 
the common one of misjudging their timing. 

The runner-up and the winner remain— 
both Scottish. The Magnet Club of Edin- 
burgh gave a production of Mr: Richard 
Hughes’s “The Sister’s Tragedy,” which was 
distinguished by what was beyond question 
the best individual performance at the matinee— 
Miss Dorothy Gibson’s study of a young girl 
who kills her idiot brother because she is 
persuaded that it is her duty to him and to 
her family to do so. Miss Gibson’s acting 
weakens—or, perhaps, tires—a little towards 
the end, and it is remarkable less for its 
direct force than for its power to hold an 
audience indirectly by its restraint and its 
subtle graduation of feeling. Although the 
rest of the acting was less certain, and one part 
was very badly played, there were probably 
members of the audience who would have 
given the Magnet Club first place for Miss 
Gibson’s sake, particularly as Miss Amy 
Nicholson’s treatment of Ardvorlich’s wife 
was sometimes overstrained and seemed to 
have been tied too closely to a professional 
model. But the principal part in Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley’s “‘Ardvorlich’s Wife” is not the 
wife herself but the Chorus of Spirits of the 
Snow, who are the play’s essence. Having 
the advantage of the Scottish “r” they dis- 
covered a rhythmic and dramatic quality in 
Dr. Bottomley’s language which held the 
stage as nothing else held it. Their speaking 
in unison, their movement, and their white 
stillness while action not theirs went forward, 
were as nearly flawless as choral work can be. 
Their leader, Miss Helen Bartholomew, and 
their producer, Mr. Duncan Clark, are en- 
titled to the highest praise. Few artists can 
have given a more elaborate care to the pre- 
paration of work for the theatre. 

After the performance the companies as- 
sembled on the stage under the chairmanship 
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of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, to hear the 
awards. Mr. W. A. Darlington announced 
that he had selected “Drumgarth,” by Philip 
Blair, as the best play by a new author sub- 
mitted during the festival, and Mrs. J. R. 
Clynes presented the Howard de Walden Cup 
to the Falkirk High School Former Pupils’ 
Dramatic Circle for their performance in 
“Ardvorlich’s Wife.” This was the unanimous 
choice of the adjudicators, Miss Edith Craig, 
Mr. Cedric Hardwicke, and Mr. Charles 
Morgan. They were unanimous also in giving 
second place to the Magnet Club. The other 
competitors were placed in the following 
order: the Pioneer Club of Bournemouth, 
the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club, and the Son- 
ning Village Players. 





}aOM the above critique it will be seen 
that the National Festival this year was one 
of the most successful yet held. In numbers 
the audience was a record one, for the Globe 
Theatre, kindly lent by Mr. Maurice Browne, 
was filled to overflowing. 

On the eve of the Festival, Mrs. Geoffrey 
Whitworth gave an evening reception at 11 
Ormonde Gate to the members of the various 
companies, at which Mr. Lewis Casson spoke 
a few words of welcome on behalf of the 
League’s Council. Miss Margaret Yarde kindly 
brought a company of professional actors 
including Miss Dorothy Black, who presented 
an amusing crime play entitled “Mr. er 
... Smith” by J. Handley. 

On Saturday April 18th, the National Com- 
mittee met in London, and finally passed for 
publication the Rules for next year’s Festival. 
These Rules will be in circulation almost 
immediately, and will be found to contain an 
important change in the marking system in 
use in the Festival. Hitherto, “Acting” has 
received 30 marks out of a hundred, and 
“Production,” 40. Henceforward the pro- 
portion is to be reversed—i.e., “Acting” will 
recieve 40 marks, and “Production” 30. 
In the “Notes for the use of Players and Ad- 
judicators” the following recommendation is 
added under the heading of ‘Dramatic En- 
deavour’: “Entrants who contemplate the 
presentation of an extract from a longer play 
are reminded that an extract which is complete 
in itself as regards plot and characterisation 
is desirable.” 
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SOME JUNIOR 
FESTIVALS 


ONCURRENTLY with the British 

Drama League National Festival, there 
is, throughout the Country, a growing number 
of smaller competitions which do excellent 
pioneer work in raising the standard of many 
clubs which are, for one reason or another, 
outside the scope of the National Festival; 
though it is hoped that before long means 
will be found to incorporate many of them in 
the National movement. 

The County Federations of Women’s In- 
stitutes have taken a leading part in the 
promotion of village drama, and in many 
cases the year’s work culminates in a County 
Festival like that held at Warwick on Satur- 
day April 25th, when Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
was the Adjudicator. Three all-women teams 
competed in the modern play section, four in 
the Shakespeare section and two in the mixed- 
team section. In the first section the players 
from Ettington received a trophy for the 
production of “The Discovery” by Hermon 
Ould. Wellesbourne Institute was foremost 
in the Shakespearean section, while the 
mixed team from Berkswell won by half a 
length over their rivals from Castle Bromwich 
—both in “Double Demon” by A. P. Herbert. 
On the whole, the standard throughout the 
day was commendably high, and most of the 
players acted with spirit and vitality. 

Then, at Taunton, on the preceeding 
Saturday, took place the Somerset Village 
Drama Festival, adjudicated by Mr. Edward 
Lewis. “This” he writes, “was a very bright 
affair ; reflecting the highest credit on the 
organisers and the competing teams. I 
judged four juvenile teams in the morning ; 
and seven adult teams in the afternoon—one 
of my hardest days; and rendered a little 
harder by the local demand for an oral criti- 
cism at the end of each play. I gave the 
first place in Class A to a team from Over 
Stowey, playing “The Dear Departed,” and 
in Class B. to Barrow Gurney, playing “A 
Likely Story.” Laurence Housman was 
himself there. I was particularly glad that 
the awards went to teams coming from 
villages with such delightful names !” 
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SCENE FROM ARDVORLICH’S WIFI 
BY GORDON BOTTOMLEY, AS PER- 
FORMED AT THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF COMMUNITY DRAMA AT THE GLOBE 
THEATRE, MONDAY, APRIL 20TH, BY 
THE FALKIRK HIGH SCHOOI F. P. 
DRAMATIC CIRCLE, 
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SCENE FROM “ THE THRICE PROMISED 
BRIDE”” AS PERFORMED AT THE NAT- 
IONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY 
DRAMA AT THE GLOBE THEATRE, 
MONDAY, APRIL 20TH, BY THE LIVER- 
POOL PLAYGOERS’ CLUB. 








ARNOLD BENNETT AS A DRAMATIST 


By Frank Swinnerton 


RNOLD BENNETT the dramatist was a 

lesser person than Arnold Bennett the 
novelist. He never wrote an “Old Wives’ Tale” 
for the theatre. But that was because, although 
he loved the stage, and although he had a 
strong sense of dramatic dialogue, he took 
dramatic writing too easily. Having, in collab- 
oration with Mr. Edward Knoblock, writ- 
ten “Milestones” in three weeks, he ignored 
the months of planning which gave “Mile- 
stones” its effective form, and was impatient 
of the preliminary labour involved in the 
construction of what is called a “well-made 
lay.” 
’ This was strange, since he never spared any 
pains in the writing of a novel. The books 
about the Five Towns were made, of course, 
from his natural knowledge of life in the 
Potteries. Their details were so familiar to 
him that he loved them (no other word was 
ever less appropriate to the details in Bennett’s 
books than the hackneyed “‘meticulous.”) But 
when he dealt with London scenes, as he did 
in at least two of his later important books— 
“Riceyman Steps” and “Imperial Palace”— 
he gave much time and much anxious thought 
to plan and scene for weeks before he ever set 
pen to paper in the actual writing. This was 
a part of his conscientiousness as an artist 
and a craftsman. 

One result of his change of method when it 
came to the writing of plays was that only in 
“Milestones,” “The Great Adventure,” and 
(in a lesser degree) “The Title” did he enjoy 
great success as a dramatist. Though the 
other plays were full of wit or seriousness, 
and contained both brilliances and power, 
they tended to falter in their hold upon aud- 
iences, and so, while they usually entertained 
and sometimes impressed, they rarely pleased 
the critics and rarely had really satisfactory 
runs. ‘The Honeymoon,” an early comedy, 
with difficulty achieved its hundredth per- 
formance ; “Sacred and Profane Love” and 
“The Return Journey” (both in larger theatres 
than “The Honeymoon’) did little better. 
The remainder either perished quickly or 
failed to get London production in the com- 
mercial theatre. 

And yet what a dazzling witty play “What 
the Public Wants” proved when it was pro- 


duced by the Stage Society. It gave that 
great actor, the late James Hearn, one of his 
best parts; Dennis Eadie was extraordinarily 
good in a part hardly less important ; and the 
audience, whatever reservations it may have 
made regarding the interlude in the Midlands, 
was delighted. An audience, perhaps, par- 
ticularly interested in the theme of such a play ; 
but an audience not ordinarily prone to 
exaggerate the virtues of comedy. 

In another genre, how interesting was 
“Don Juan de Marana,” or how interesting 
it seemed upon a single reading. How amusing 
the domestic scenes of “Body and Soul.” 
How excellent the opening act of “The 
Return Journey.” If all had been equal to 
the best, what a body of work for the theatre 
Bennett would have left! In “The Return 
Journey” we had his weakness as a dramatist 
exposed with inescapable force. From the 
first act, which was serious and full of promise, 
we descended to a last act that was almost 
completely futile. The idea of the play, a 
re-telling of the Faust story, had presented 
itself to the author with great temptingness. 
He had seen recent scientific experiments in 
the art of rejuvenation. He had an opportun- 
ity which should have given scope to all 
his powers. But either his genius or his 
courage failed him. So far from mounting 
to tragic heights, he stumbled into bathos. 
If he had been a born dramatist, “The Return 
Journey” would have been a great play. As 
it was, he did not know how to finish it, and 
at the crucial moment, when it might still 
have been saved, all the audience saw was the 
shaken head of Sir Gerald du Maurier. 
Irresistably we were reminded of a shaken 
head of long ago—that of Lord Burleigh in 
Puffs’ “Spanish Armada.” And Sir Gerald’s 
was not the only head shaken. 

This was the dimmer side of Arnold Bennett 
as a dramatist. He did not rise to the theatre. 
Loving it, interested in its experiments, an 
eager champion of young dramatists of 
originality, actively concerned in more than 
one theatrical enterprise of great worth, 
he still, in his own work for the stage, was 
un-characteristically careless or half-hearted. 
It is possible to feel that several of his plays 
deserved a better fate than the one granted 
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by those who resented the intrusion of another 
novelist in the theatre: but it is difficult to 
feel that Bennett’s dramatic work as a whole 
will enjoy in the future the prestige of which 
his greater novels seem assured. He could 
always make an audience laugh, and he did 
so to perfection in “The Title,” which was a 
joke and a notably good light comedy. And, 
as “‘Milestones” and “The Great Adventure” 
show, he could do something more than make 
the audience laugh. He could stir it to quick 
tears. He could move it to deeper smiles 
of understanding. 

He did this in the first of these two plays, 
because he was provided with a subject (and 
a collaborator) after his ownheart. The 
nearer past interested him deeply; the con- 
flict of youth and age was ever in his thoughts ; 
character and dialogue rose spontaneously in 
his imagination. Mr. Knoblock was beside 
him, an agreeable, competent, and helpful 
coadjutor. The result of their association 
was a charming comedy which was also a 
survey of fashion in thought and dress during 
fifty years. “A neat enough trifle” Bennett 
called this play, at the time of its first pro- 
duction. It was more than that. 

In the second of the two plays which stood 
above their fellows—““The Great Adventure,” 
Bennett took a particularly joyous “frolic” 
from its novel form, and transferred it to the 
stage. As a play, it was not “neat enough” ; 
but as an entertainment it was delicious, and 
will prove delicious whenever it is revived. 
It was a dramatised novel, and no amount of 
talk about “new forms” will ever prevent a 
dramatised novel from being a dramatised 
novel; but it was so light, so cheeky, and at 
the same time so profoundly humane, that it 
lighted the stage in dark days and will con- 
tinue to light the stage until the joke palls. 

The more serious plays seem less successful 
than the comedies—for both “What the 
Public Wants” and “Body and Soul” are 
comedies ;—and these more serious plays, 
such as “Judith,” are without prestige in the 
present day. It may be that contemporary 
critics were and are wrong about them. 
It may be that in the future they will be 
considered as vital contributions to dramatic 
art. Probably not. That still leaves open 
the question whether Bennett’s genuine ability 
as a dramatist has not been overshadowed 
and unjustly obscured by his reputation as 
a novelist. If he had not written “Old Wives’ 
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Tale,” “Clayhanger,” and “‘Riceyman Steps,” 
should we not praise him even more highly 
than we do as the author of “The Title” and 
“Don Juan”? It is a_ possibility which 
might well be explored by the wise. 





THE WINTER SEASON 
IN VIENNA 


By THERESA STIBERITZ 


HE theatrical winter season 1930—1931 
in Vienna, now drawing to a close, has 
been remarkable, if not for establishing any 
box office records, for several noteworthy 
artistic successes. In Vienna the outstanding 
productions were: “Voruntersuchung” 
(Preliminary Investigation), by Max Alsberg 
and Ernest Hesse, at Reinhardt’s Theater in 
der Josefstadt ; ‘“The Idiot,” a dramatic version 
of Dostoyevsky’s novel, at the Deutsches Volks- 
theater, “‘Der Mann den sein Gewissen trieb ” 
(“The Man Who Was Driven by Conscience’’), 
by Maurice Rostand, and others. 
“Voruntersuchung” aroused a great sen- 
sation in German and Austrian juristic circles, 
and there was much comment and long 
discussion about it in the Press. The subject 
of the play is the preliminary investigation in 
the case of a murder and the problems con- 
nected with it. The authors present an im- 
passioned picture of the horrors of these 
investigations where the suspected person is 
subject to the bullying of one man day after 
day—the investigating magistrate. The con- 
flict in the magistrate’s soul is shown in vivid 
fascinating scenes—the conflict between his 
human feelings and his duty to punish, which 
latter naturally has to direct his actions and 
gestures during the whole preliminary in- 
vestigation. The strongest tendency in the 
play is the exposure of the prevailing conditions 
in preliminary investigations in German law- 
courts, and the most dramatic and impressive 
scenes are those where the youthful suspect 
breaks down after a fit of hysteria under the 
sharp, nerve-wracking torture of the in- 
vestigation. 
The play is excellent—technically as well 
as dramatically. It was presented by the 
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dite of Reinhardt’s ensemble. There is no 
need to emphasise the perfection of their 
acting. Every detail, every scenic, decorative 
and dramatic effect is carefully studied, and the 
final impression of their production is that 
of an elaborate work of art inspired with the 
rhythm of life. 

The following (and so far latest) new 
production at Reinhardt’s was the German 
adaption of Paul Geraldy’s comedy “L’ Homme 
De Joie,” in German “DerLiebling.” It scored 
a big success, although the play has several 
weak points. The subject is the venerable 
plot of the unfaithful husband’s clever wife 
who urges her friend to free her husband from 
the usual tempestuous lady. A new note is 
introduced in this play, however, by the 
presentation of the friend as a “homme de 
toe” —a very handsome young man whose 
main grievance is that the fair sex will not 
leave him alone. His whole time is occupied 
in keeping engagements with enamoured 
ladies. There is a grotesque part—that of 
the lady-housekeeper who is the business- 
manager of his love affairs at the same time, 
and keeps in a large ledger details of his 
amours with fifty of the girl-friends. In the 
last act Geraldy attempts to bring his comedy 
onto a higher plane by engaging the two 
leading characters in profound philosophical 
reflections, and he succeeds to a considerable 
degree. 

The cast was headed by Hans Jaray and 
Paula Wessely, two young and gifted actors, 
who in a comparatively short time have made 
their way to the front. The “Liebling” was 
Jaray’s first big part and he fully came up to 
expectations. Paula Wessely is a very prom- 
ising actress. She has really already passed 
the “‘promising” stage and has become one of 
the most unaffected and convincing actresses 
on the Viennese boards. She began by 
playing small parts in provincial theatres a 
few years ago, was engaged by Reinhardt last 
year, and played for a short time in minor 
parts. She made rapid progress and has 
already become a leading actress in the 
Theater in der Josefstadt. Her varied person- 
ality reveals all its natural power and charm 
in her last part, that of Madeleine in “L’ Homme 
De Joie.” 

“The Breadwinner” by Somerset Maugham 
had a short run at the same theatre. The 
critics were rather unfavourable, but what was 
more decisive was the negative interest of the 


public, probably caused by the tendency of 
the play to ridicule marriage and family bonds. 
This touched the conservative mentality if the 
Viennese. However, I overheard a lady in the 
audience exclaim :—“I wish I could send all 
our modern youth to this play.” She was 
apparently most impressed and in full agree- 
ment with the “breadwinner’s” verdict on 
modern youth. 


The English operetta “Jim and Jill” hada 
long run at the Bangertheater, with Irene 
Palasthy, the beloved Hungarian star, as Jill. 
Her singing and dancing as well as dramatic 
gifts enchanted and appealed to the Viennese 
public. The tuneful melodies have invaded 
every Vienna cabaret and café. 


The Deutsches Volkstheater brought an 
interesting dramatisation of Dostoyevsky’s 
novel “The Idiot” with Alexander Moissi in 
the title role. His whole technique and 
dynamic force were displayed in this part and 
held the audience breathless. The adaptation 
itself was not as satisfactory as might have been 
expected. The conception of the “Idiot” 
differed a little from the novel as did the end 
of the play. Altogether, though, it was an 
interesting presentation. 

Another remarkable event was the premiere 
of an anti-war drama by Maurice Rostand. 
This apostle of Pacifism is the son of Edmond 
Rostand, whose glowing national chauvinism 
seems to have been reversed in his son. This 
new drama is the ethic picture of the conflicts 
in the soul of a young Frenchman who has 
killed a German in the War. He sees his 
action as a murder and is filled with the 
torture of remorse. His conscience drives him 
to find the parents of the German soldier and 
he tries to make good the tragedy which he 
unwillingly caused. Although the dramatic 
side of the play is not always perfect, there is 
life and poetic value in it. The author 
preaches pacifism, reconciliation, all-embracing 
human love and his idealism succeeds in 
impressing the audience. 

There are still some interesting events ahead 
this season. Reinhardt will bring out “Das 
schwache Geschlecht” (““Le Sexe Faible’’), by 
Bourdet, which has proved a great hit in Paris 
and Berlin. His most prominent actors will 
lead the cast. The Deutsches Volkstheater has 
engaged Elisabeth Bergner, the brilliant young 
Viennese from the Berlin stage, for several 
plays next month. 
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NCE again we have to place on record 

the death of a benefactor of the Drama 
League. Arnold Bennett had been one of 
its Vice-Presidents almost from the date of 
the League’s foundation, and had followed 
our activities with unfailing benignity. He 
was very helpful at the time of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Theatre Art which the 
League was instrumental in bringing to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, freely contri- 
buting articles to the Press on behalf of that 
enterprise and thus ensuring for it a degree of 
publicity which few other writers could have 
commanded. Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s fine 
appreciation of Bennett’s work as a Dramatist, 
which we are privileged to print elsewhere in 
this issue, testifies to a side of his genius 
which may be somewhat overshadowed by 
his reputation as novelist and literary critic, 
but which must be of special interest and 
importance to all readers of Drama. 
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Together with this number of Drama, 
members of the League will find the pro- 
spectus of the Third Summer School of 
Drama at St. Andrew’s, to be held from July 
18—z9th, under the joint auspices of the 
British Drama League and the Scottish 
Community Drama Association. For the 
first time this School will continue for a 
full fortnight, but students will find that the 
first ten days (ending Saturday July 25th) 
provides a course complete in itself. The 
fee for the longer period, including residence, 
board and tuition, is a moderate one of 
£9 © o,orforthe shorter period, {6 6 0, 
and we look forward to a large number of 
students, both from Scotland and from 
England. The two recent Drama League 
Schools at Kensington and at St. Ives have 
proved highly successful. At Kensington a 
popular feature was a soiree held on the 
evening after the Festival when so many as 
ten of the Festival Adjudicators met to give 
their impressions, and to take part in an 
amusing bout of question and answer. We 
would also take this opportunity to remind 
readers of the School to be held at the Madder- 
market Theatre, Norwich, from July z9th— 
August 12th, the prospectus of which was 
issued last month. 


a 


A salutory rule of journalism is that which 
forbids the writing up of advertisements 
in the editorial pages of a periodical. But we 
have no hesitation in breaking this rule in 
favour of the Actor’s Benevolent Fund, an 
appeal for which is printed this month among 
our advertisement pages. Particularly do we 
commend this appeal to amateur dramatic 
societies throughout the country, many of 
whom owe a debt to the professional stage 
which they too often forget, and which could 
be repaid by no better means than the support 
of this excellent charity. 


a 


An attractive Double Crown poster has 
been prepared stating various activities of the 
Drama League and enumerating some of the 
facilities it offers. We should be pleased to 
send copies of this poster to any organ- 
ization which may be able to display it. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


By Norman Marshall 


“The Russian Ballet 1921—1929.” By W. A. 
Propert. The Bodley Head. 30s. 

“The Pageant of Launceston.” By Mary Kelly. 
Weighell. 2s. 

“Valiant Ladies.” By Clifford Bax. Mundanus. 
38. 6d. 


N the preface which M. Emile Blanche has contrib- 

uted to ““The Russian Ballet 1921—1929” he des- 
cribes Diaghileff as having an almost superstitious 
faith in whatever seemed new and unconventiona’, 
“as, for instance, in the theory that Surprise is the 
fundamental element in esthetic beauty and the inspirer 
of our higher emotions.”” But, as the writer is careful 
to point out, this deep-rooted belief in the “avant- 
garde” was not the symptom of any kind of mental 
snobbishness. “For him only ‘to-day’ and ‘the present 
moment’ were of human interest. He could concede 
no emotional quality in a work of art unless it could 
make an appeal to the taste of the age and so establish 
a current of sympathy between itself and the receptive 
sense of the spectator.” 

Perhaps the preface puts too much stress on Diagh- 
ileff’s belief in the unorthodox and the fantastic, but 
it serves to explain the exrtaordinarily unsympathetic 
and even hostile reception of so many of the new 
ballets. Diaghileff moved too fast for both his audiences 
and his critics. As soon as they had begun to ac- 
custom themselves to the latest formula, they were 
given a new one which was received with the usual 
indignant howl of protest. Mr. Propert reprints Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ famous letter remonstrating against the 
reception of “Les Noces.” At the time, this letter was 
contemptuously dismissed by many people as bearing 
no weight because the writer was a novelist and a 
journalist, with no first-hand knowledge of the theatre, 
but the fault of so many of the gibing and facetious 
criticisms of “Les Noces” was that they were the work 
of musical critics, who by their training and outlook 
were less fitted to criticise the ballet as a whole than 
Mr. Wells. English criticism of the ballet would 
have made a better showing in this history of the 
last years if the task of criticism had been more often 
entrusted to theatrical critics rather than musical 
critics. The ballet, as a combination of three separate 
arts, must be judged as a whole, and not by critics who 
tend to exaggerate the importance of whatever part 
concerns them most, whether it be music, the dancing 
orthe decor. But as the appeal of the ballet is primarily 
to the eye rather than the ear, a painter is much more 
competent to criticise it than a musician, 

It is this ability to see the various arts of the ballet 
in their proper perspective which distinguishes Mr. 
Propert’s book, and-has led him to make a particularly 
tepresentative selection of illustrations. So many 
writers on the ballet are too exclusively interested in 
the technique of the actual dancing, and particularly 
in the work of the prima ballerina, with the result 
that the illustrations chosen tend to consist entirely of 
photographs of individuals. A large proportion of 
the forty-seven full page illustrations in this book are 
photographs taken from the auditorium during per- 
formance, showing the whole stage, so that they 
provide a magnificent record of the settings and pro- 


duction as well as the dancing. The writing is concise 
and vigorous, mercifully free from the vague and 
wordy sentimentalism which afflicts most writers on 
the ballet, and M. Emile has been equally unsentimental 
in the brilliant portrait of Diaghileff which he has 
painted in the preface. 

Miss Mary Kelly’s “‘Pageant of Launceston,” (which 
is to be produced at Launceston on July 21—23) is 
an object lesson in pageant-writing. For once in a 
way, here is a pageant completely free from any tinge 
of pretentiousness or pomposity. It is not written in 
over-starched blank verse, nor, in fact, in verse of any 
kind, but in pithy and vigorous prose. There are no 
“‘speeches,” the dialogue consisting mainly of the 
rapid interchange of brief sentences. There is the 
minimum of reliance on the spoken word. So far as 
possible everything is expressed in action, not in words, 
by the appeal to the eye rather than the ear. In each 
of the five episodes the chief character is the crowd. 
The crowd scenes are particularly effective, full of 
variety, and with any amount of humour. Unlike most 
crowd scenes, they are not merely roughly indicated 
by the author, relying on the inventiveness of the 
producer for their full effect, but are worked out in 
detail. If only everybody contemplating writing a 
pageant would read this one first, perhaps during the 
next few summers quite a number of towns will be 
saved from expending incredible amounts of time 
and energy on the usual series of prosy, wishy-washy 
scenes, utterly lacking in vigour, speed or a sense of 
the dramatic, which too often represent the efforts 
of the pageant writer. 

“Valiant Ladies’? contains “The Venetian,” now 
running at the Apollo Theatre ; “The Rose Without a 
Thorn,” which has as its subject the marriage of 
Henry the Eighth and Katheryn Howard ; and “The 
Immortal Lady,” which tells the story of how the 
Earl of Nithsdale was rescued from the Tower by his 
wife on the eve of his execution. So much has been 
written about the modernisation of the language in 
these plays that I have heard people mention them as 
if all the characters, irrespective of the century to which 
they belong, express themselves in the jargon of 
yesterday’s cocktail party. Actually, Mr. Clifford Bax 
has simply steered a middle course between the bogus 
usual “period language” and aggressively modern 
diction. There are one or two lapses in “The Ven- 
etian,” when a too obviously up-to-date phrase mo- 
mentarily makes the characters seem merely modern 
people in fancy dress, but for the most part the diction 
carefully avoids calling attention to itself, though the 
fine rhythm and balance of the speeches save the plays 
from any approach to the banality of modern realistic 
dialogue and for once in a way gives the actor words 
to play with, instead of a dialogue consisting entirely 
of the clipped, telegraphic sentences of everyday 
life 


S 

Perhaps ‘“The Venetian” is the best play in the book, 
but of the three portraits of valiant ladies the most 
vivid is that of Katheryn Howard in “The Rose 
Without a Thorn.” “The Immortal Lady” is every 
bit as exciting as any modern gangster thriller and has 
the added attractions of picturesque historical trimmings 
and some exceptionally likeable characters. 
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in favour of the proposal. 


SUNDAY OPENING 


Here is a question which is now very much “in the air.” 





We have invited the following opinions 


In our next Number we shall print further opinions, but of an opposite 


conelusion. 


SIR BARRY JACKSON 


In the past, when life was altogether less 
busy, people could afford without any sense 
of loss to give up one day a week to idleness 
or to conventional occupation. But leisure 
has become so precious now that every mo- 
ment of it must be used—and it is upon this 
fact that the demand for Sunday Theatres is 
rightly based. 

For to many, Sunday is the only day of the 
week on which recreation can be properly 
obtained ; and the higher the type of re- 
creation, the more necessary for its true 
enjoyment is the comparative tranquility of 
Sunday. Music and reading on Sunday, even 
motoring and golf on Sunday, are no longer 
denounced as wicked ; yet against drama on 
Sunday the old prejudice still holds, only the 
more stubborn because it is so utterly ir- 
rational. 

But even the strongest prejudice is not all- 
powerful to-day ; and so we have the Sunday 
Societies doing their best work under such 
needless difficulties as cannot much longer be 
tolerated. When an urge for the best clearly 
exists, to oppose or hinder it in the name of 
anything whatever is almost criminal, and for 
this, if for no other reason, would I rejoice to 
see the Theatre given the freedom of the 
Sabbath. 


MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


I cannot consider “the question of the 
opening of theatres on Sunday, irrespective 
of the Cinema question.” You might as 
well ask me to consider the stopping of trams 
on Sunday, irrespective of the question of 
stopping omnibuses, tubes and taxi-cabs. I 
am in favour of the opening of theatres on 
Sunday because the Cinemas are allowed to be 
open. The average person has only a certain 
sum to spend on entertainment, and Sunday 
is the day on which he has most leisure to 
spend it. If he is able to go into a cinema 
on Sunday, but cannot go into a theatre, 
does anybody imagine that he will save his 
entertainment money until Monday or any 
other day of the week so that he can give the 
theatre a chance to compete with the cinema ? 
Of course he will not. He will take what 
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entertainment he can get on the day that he 
is best able to buy it. It is grossly inequitable 
to allow cinemas to be open when their rivals 
in the entertainment world, the theatres, 
already sufficiently oppressed by financial bur- 
dens, are not allowed to be open at all. Con- 
sider what a row there would be if Lyons was 
forbidden to sell cups of tea on Sunday, 
although the A.B.C. shops were allowed to 
do so. Would Lyons feel consoled if he 
were informed that he could sell cups of tea 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday? Would he not ruefully 
reply, “So can the A.B.C. shops. Why, then, 
should they be allowed the privilege of selling 
tea on Sunday, when I am prohibited from 
doing so?” I am in favour of the opening 
of theatres on Sunday for other reasons, but 


that is the chief one. 
MR. JOHN GIELGUD. 


With the present unhappy pessimism about 
the theatre (and the enormous and ever- 
growing advertisement and comfort challenge 
of the cinemas,) surely the Sunday opening 
is of the greatest possible use, and I am most 
strongly in favour of it, provided that the 
managers will guarantee and adhere to a six- 
night only policy, and that the musicians and 
stage-hands will come in reasonably, as I 
presume has been arranged in the case of the 
early-closing policy in the shops. I believe 
the business class who go little to the theatre 
nowadays, would welcome the chance of going 
on Sunday evenings, and that the standard 
of plays might also be raised, as these are the 
very audience who will patronise more serious 
and classical and imaginative plays which have 
so limited a public for a regular run. Our 
leading actors would surely welcome an op- 
portunity to revive a big classic play for a few 
weeks if they were certain of big houses on 
their Sunday nights, and this could afterwards 
be played on Sundays only, while running a 
more popular play during the week. I am 


sure that every actor will welcome the abolition 
of the accursed Sunday “‘train-call” of the 
provinces, and the equally detested Monday 
night audience which is usually our fate in 
The Sunday societies will have to 


London. 
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SUNDAY 


go, but their need is past now that the Gate 
and other experimental theatres are so suc- 
cessful, and perhaps we shall cease to have 
salaries beaten down in the cry of bad times, 


THE NEW 


OPENING 


and a return of the cultured middle-class 
audience, who seem to have deserted the 
theatre so much lately—and are the backbone 
of a good audience. 


THEATRE 


AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


In connection with this important contribution we are privileged to give first publication of two plans 


showing the final form of the new Shakespeare 


HE Council of Governors of the Shake- 

speare Memorial Thearre hope that the 
following Report showing the progress up to 
date, with a summary of the main features and 
the present financial position, will be of 
interest to those who have contributed 
to the Rebuilding Fund and to the General 
Public. 


With the concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee the Governors decided to build on 
the old site. It was recognised that this was 
not the cheapest course, as the building would 
be in an exposed position on the river bank 
with an exterior visible from four sides, 
while the foundations would be below water 
level. At the same time the associations of 
the old theatre and the charm of the position 
were held to constitute practical assets which 
they could not afford to neglect. The design 
is the work of Miss Elisabeth Scott, A.A.Dip., 
A.R.I.B.A., and was chosen after a competition 
open to British, American, and Canadian 
architects by the Board of Assessors appointed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Work on the foundations was begun at the 
beginning of February, 1929, and was seriously 
held up from time to time by flooding. The 
foundations of reinforced concrete were com- 
pleted at a cost of £35,000 (a sum which was 
{11,000 more than the original estimate). 

The foundation stone was laid on July 2nd, 
1929, with full Masonic ritual. 

Work on the super-structure was commenced 
at the beginning of August, 1930, and the 
building has now progressed to a height of 45 
feet. The date on which the builder has 
contracted to complete the theatre and prin- 
cipal dressing rooms, is January 31st, 1932, 


Memorial Theatre, now in course of erection. 


and there is every reason to hope that it will 
be opened by the Birthday (April 23rd) that 
year. 

The theatre will be of brick of a tone chosen 
by the architects and approved by the as- 
sessors to harmonise with the surroundings. 
The main approach faces north, with its east 
front running along the west bank of the 
river Avon. The west front faces the town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and the south-western 
extremity of the building abuts upon the 
Memorial Library and Picture Gallery. 

The building is designed for mass effects, 
and the facades, while simple in proportion 
are enriched by the use of contrasting colours 
and modelling of the brickwork. The 
entrance front will have, as its most important 
decoration, carved panels which have been 
entrusted to Mr. Eric Kennington, the designer 
of the War Memorial at Soissons, known as 
“The Soissons Trinity,” as well as other fine 
memorials. 

Entering under the portico the visitor will 
find himself in a spacious lobby with the 
Box Office facing him, cloak-rooms on both 
sides, and the main entrance on the left. 
Access to the floor of the house will be through 
doorways opening from the lobby, and to the 
balcony by the main staircase. The upper 
balcony is provided with a separate entrance 
in the north front. Opening on to the river 
terrace is a large refreshment room with 
adjacent service quarters, and above it on the 
same side is a room suitable for receptions 
which will serve the purpose of a foyer. 
The north frontage of the building for the 
greater part of its length will be occupied on 
the ground floor by administration offices, 
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the floors above by dressing rooms, bath rooms 
wardrobe and rehearsal rooms. The comfort 
of the players has received special attention. 

The Auditorium design, including the fore- 
Stage, has been carefully studied with the object 
of forming a setting for any type of production. 
Effects are obtained by the use of materials 
such as natural woods, and detail which would 
be dated is avoided. 

Not only will every seat command an 
uninterrupted view of the stage, but the angle 
of vision in every case has been devised with 
a view to the complete comfort of the audience 
rather than to any great numerical capacity. 
The theatre will hold 1,000 people, this being 
the average capacity of a London theatre 
(main floor 520, balcony 260, upper balcony 
220). The performance of Shakespeare calls 
for intimacy as well as breadth. 

Acoustically, the design has received the 


expert approval of Mr. Hope Dagenal, 
A.R.L.B.A. 
The Orchestra Pit, which occupies the 


customary position, is adequate to the maxi- 
mum demand likely to be made. 

In the matter of Stage and equipment the 
Governors have been guided by considerations 
of future development. Bearing these in 
mind it was clearly their duty not merely to 
provide for the scenically modest scale of 
production which has been—and no doubt 
will be—customary in the performances of 
the Festival Company, but also to ensure that 
they shall not be debarred in the future (as 
they have been in the past) from inviting to 
their theatre producers of international repute 
to give special preformances—of whatever 
type and on whatever scale—as an adjunct 
to the Festivals. To this end a layout has 
been adopted which embodies the best 
features of modern European stage construc- 
tion. Ample depth below Stage is provided to 
make it possible to instal bridges of the usual 
type, and the labour-saving device of the 
rolling stage has been rendered possible by 
the great width of the stage from wall to wall. 

At the same time the construction of the 
fore-Stage has been so designed as to facilitate 
the production of Shakespeare, when desir- 
able, in a fashion approximating to that of 
his own day. 

Details of the stage equipment include the 
usual counterweight installation, tracks for 
a moveable cyclorama and an adequately 
equipped painting gallery and frame. 
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THE NEW THEATRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 





The stage dimensions will be as follows :— 


Proscenium width 30 feet, 
Proscenium height .. o- 21 feet, 
Stage (wall to wall) Front position o. 121 feet, 
i a Rear portion .. §5§ feet, 
Dept : 45 feet. 

Width between Tay- rails 43 feet. 
Height to Grid 65 feet. 


Scene docks adequate to the needs of 
repertoire (eight different plays are given in 
a week) are provided to right and left of the 
Stage, and capacious property and carpenters’ 
shops open on to it. 

The Consulting Engineers for the electrical 
installation are Messrs. Ridge and Aldred, and 
the work is being carried out by the Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electricity 
Company, Ltd., jointly with the Strand 
Electric Company, Ltd., and in consultation 
with Messrs. Ridge and Aldred. While avoid- 
ing over-elaboration the installation includes all 
features customary in a well-equipped modern 
theatre. 

The heating and ventilating installations 
are housed in the basement of the theatre, 
All customary and up-to-date fire-fighting 
appliances are to be installed, including a 
sprinkler system, and all exits and other 
arrangements for the safety of the public 
will conform to the requirements of the 
authority concerned. All necessary steelwork 
for installing rolling stages and cyclorama is 
provided in the main contract. The actual 
rolling stage will be put in when authorised. 

A costly item in the contract is for the 
Terraces along the river front, with steps 
down to the river and the public gardens. 
As, however, the French windows in the large 
refreshment room, as well as other exits, open 
on to these Terraces it is considered that they 
will prove a most attractive feature of the 
theatre, giving a view of a lovely reach of 
the River Avon, with the beautiful church 
in which the Poet is buried, in the distance. 

The total amount contributed or otherwise 
obtainable for the Theatre is £275,814 (of 
which nearly {126,000 has come from 
America), and the cost of the Theatre and 
Terraces being estimated at £183,500, there is 
over £92,000 to be credited to the Endowment 
Fund. 

With accumulated interest this balance 
towards endowment should reach {£100,000 
before the Theatre is opened in 1932. 

Starting in 1932 with a complete wardrobe 
for repertory a large stock of scenery and 4 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF NEW SHAKES- 
PEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE NOW IN 
COURSE OF ERECTION AT STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. By courtesy of the Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Scott, Chesterton and 
Shepherd. 


























INTERIOR SECTION OF THE NEW 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 
NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By courtesy 
f the Architects, Messrs. Scott, 
Chesterton and Shepherd. 











rent-free theatre in unique surroundings the 
Governors have every reason to feel confident 
that the income to be derived from the 
{100,000 to be invested should enable them 
to carry on and improve the standard already 
set as regards the production of Shakespearean 
plays by the Festival Companies. 





— is a clean play? First let me 
say that I do not find the word “clean” 
in any dramatic vocabulary. Its connotation 
is unfortunate. 

It sounds too much like the clean and 
unclean of ancient taboos which have no mean- 
ing in this scientific day. That which the 
layman finds unclean and vulgar may be to 
the doctor of absorbing interest, holding the 
secrets of life and death. 

But we will not quarrel over definitions. 
What principle shall guide us in our selection 
of plays, whether we speak of them as “clean,” 
“wholesome,” meritorious,” “worth while,” 
or what not ? 

We can make little progress by consulting 
individual tastes. One who has listened by 
the hour to discussions regarding the merits 
and demerits of this book or that picture, 
knows how futile it is to expe& agreement on 
such matters. 

And the reason is obvious. What a man 
thinks of a book or play is largely determined 
by what he brings to it; and the same law 
holds whether we think of plays or pictures. 
We interpret these things in terms of our 
individual experience and no two experiences 
are exactly alike. Moreover, we, ourselves, 
are constantly changing by reason of advancing 
years and added experiences. A play or book 
may have little meaning for us one year and 
the next affeét us deeply because of an ex- 
perience which has changed our whole out- 
look on life. Only in extreme cases will we 
find unanimous agreement. 

We shall gain some light on the subject if 
we enquire concerning the purpose of the 
theatre. Has it an essential place in civilisa- 
tion? Has it a place in the community along- 
side the school and the church ? 

When we consider the increasing complexity 
and strain of present-day life, we must answer 









THE NEW THEATRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


It is gratifying to know that substantial 
promises have been made to augment the 
Endowment Fund. 

It is only, however, by the continued support 
of those in sympathy with our ideals that the 
further objects incorporated in our Royal 
Charter can find their ultimate fulfilment. 


WHAT IS A CLEAN PLAY >? 


By Esme Waddington 


in the affirmative. This we are ready to do 
providing that dramatists, producers, actors, 
and aétresses think of themselves as in the 
class of teachers, priests and other public 
servants. 

The theatre is in need of conscience and 
ideals. How shall this conscience and 
these ideals be realised? Let every man and 
woman in the dramatic world begin to think 
of his profession as a ministry to humanity 
and let the public begin to think of theatre 
people as people who are engaged in an 
essential service, and the climate in the dramatic 
world will change. 

But what has all this to do with clean plays ? 
Much. We have come to our test of a whole- 
some play. It is the social test. Does the 
play tend to build up or destroy the civilisation 
of, which we are a part ? 

*Not what you may think about the play 
artistically or dramatically, but what effect will 
such plays have on national ideals and practices, 
is the question to be asked by any intelligent 
dramatic critic and reviewer. 


THE THEATRE AS A LABORATORY OF ART. 


It is often held that the theatre is a laboratory 
of art and every phase of human life is its 
legitimate subject. This statement needs to 
be examined. ‘The theatre is a laboratory of 
art but it is something more. It is a social 
institution of the first order. If the theatre 
thinks only of art it will become a museum. 
Its moving stories of human experience make 
it live and prosper. Art for art’s sake is as 
foolish as saying science for science’s sake or 
religion for religion’s sake. We used to talk 
about “pure science” and “pure logic,” but 
those classifications have passed with our 
Static philosophy. It is not enough to say 
that a play is dramatically excellent ; we must 
ask what ideas and ideals are being fostered 
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WHAT IS A CLEAN PLAY ? 


by this play. The method is important, the 
message more so. Viewed according to this 
standard, where do some of our modern plays 
Stand? Dramatically they may be perfec; 
socially they are destructive. 

Now let us examine the statement that every 
phase of life is a fit theme for the dramatist. 
Is every phase of human experience a fit 
subject for teachers and clergymen? Per- 
haps so, but subject to many conditions. To 
answer the question let us ask another. What 
is human nature? “A bundle of tendencies” 
is the best definition I know. There is a 
tendency to murder. Do we strengthen this 
tendency ? Civilisation demands that we sup- 
press it. There is a tendency to sexual per- 
version. Do we strengthen this tendency ? 
Civilisation demands that we control and 
sublimate the sexual impulse. Growth in 
character, whether you think of the individual 
or group, is a selective process. 

We seleé& those tendencies of human nature 
that are socially desirable ; we feed and train 
them. But the unsocial and anti-social tenden- 
cies we endeavour to starve and eliminate. 

Why, then, should we permit the dramatist 
to single out those tendencies which civilisa- 


tion has succeeded in curbing with great 
labour, and by means of the powerful appeal 
of the spoken and silent drama intensify and 
heighten them to the hurt, if not the ruin, 
of our social order ? 

“We give the people what they want,” 


they say. Nonsense! We do not give our 
children what they want. We do not give 
ourselves what we want, we deny ourselves 
certain things and try to make ourselves want 
better things. Feed the brute in us and the 
brute will prevail. Feed the man in us and he 
will grow and thrive. 

Science supports us in this point of view. 
A doétor is supposed to know something 
of the human mind and body. What would 
we think of a physician who should call on 
a patient fighting a grim battle, and should 
begin to tell him what a poor, miserable crea- 
ture he was? “Here is a mirror. Look at 
yourself ; see your sunken cheeks, your hollow 
eyes. What chance is there for you?” 

The trained physician knows better. He 
singles out every point he can discover in the 
patient’s favour and emphasises it. He features 
it—and that is the way of health. 

The pathological and salacious are, alas, true 
faéts of life, but why should we dig them out 
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and feature them as if they were the normal 
and the true? They are fit subje&s for 
psychiatrists who deal with the abnormal. 

Let the theatre be a place where the sym- 
phony of light, colour, form, movement, 
music, laughter, comedy and tragedy unknot 
the tired nerves of man and send him away 
refreshed and strengthened for the morrow’s 
task. 

That play has no place on the stage that 
scoffs at reverence for God or human person- 
ality ; that cheapens womanhood, that jokes 
at marriage and Stirs up strife between races, 
nations and classes. 

Every phase of human experience is raw 
material for the dramatist. But the question 
is, how will he use it, and for what purpose? 
The aétor’s art holds much in store for hung 
hearts and minds, but when we ask for bread, 
let him not give us a stone. 





THE SIDDONS CENTENARY 


The Centenary of the death of Mrs. Siddons 
occurs on June 8th. There will be memorial 
celebrations at Hereford, the city of her birth, 
on June roth-12th, when a play on the life of 
the great actress, written by Mr. R. E. Abbott, 
will be performed at the Kemble Theatre. The 
part of Mr. Siddons will actually be played by 
his great, great, grandson. Cheap railway 
tickets from London will be available, and full 
particulars may be obtained from the Town 
Clerk, Hereford. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


Would it be possible to organise some preliminary 
study in preparation for the Specialised Drama School 
to be held at Norwich at the end of July? Perhaps 
there are several people interested in the Elizabethan 
background of Mr. Norman Marshall’s rehearsals who 
would welcome some plan to enlarge their gen 
knowledge of the dramatic literature and life of the 
period, so as to take full advantage of the unique 
opportunities offered by Norwich and the Madder- 
market Theatre. 

Yours faithfully, 


Katherine G. Seggat. 


This suggestion seems an excellent one. Those 
to whom it appeals are invited to communicate with 
the secretary of the Drama League who will take steps 
to arrange for a Study Circle on the lines indicated. 

Eprror. 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


N these annual reports we have summarised each 

season’s work by a keyword, and that for the 

season under review will be “Consolidation.” The 
large increase in membership during 1929-30 has been 
kept and still further members have joined us, so that 
it is now possible for us to state unchallenged that the 
Nottingham Playgoers’ Club is the largest and leading 
dramatic body in the county of Nottinghamshire. 

Generally speaking, the financial position of the Club 
is eminently satisfactory. When the present Hon. 
Secretary took office the Club had only {£14 in hand. 
To-day it is no less than £133 which includes £94 in 
the special reserve fund. This happy position is 
largely due to the revenue obtained at our annual fancy 
dress dances, plays and vice-president’s donations. 
The Reserve Fund has been entirely built up from 
outside efforts and not from the subscriptions. 

At the commencement of this season we moved 
into new headquarters in the miniature theatre of the 
Blue Triangle Hall where our requirements are very 
well met. There is ample room for expansion and 
we desire to see so many members next season that 
this hall becomes as overcrowded as have been those 
we had during the past two seasons. 

Whilst the building plans were under discussion, 
members of the committee were allowed (through the 
courtesy of the Y.W.C.A.) to inspect the plans. 
Through the further courtesy of the architects (Messrs. 
Starr and Hall) we were permitted to make certain 
suggestions for the adaption of the platform originally 
designed for meetings, so that it was converted into 
a stage suitable for dramatic performances. Members 
of the Club have also assisted with the lighting scheme. 
By these means the Club has not only secured at last 
an adequate stage for its performances, but it has 
enabled the Y.W.C.A. to have in its hall an important 
revenue earning asset, since the hall (owing to its 
adaption as a theatre) has now been let for a number 
of amateur dramatic performances, besides those of 
this Club. 

The ideal of many years in our Club has been to 
obtain a hall which should become the centre for the 
activities of all our local amateur dramatic societies. 
Whilst we have not attained this ideal in the shape of 
our own property, it has attained a great measure of 
fulfilment in that the Blue Triangle Hall is rapidly 
becoming such a centre for the local societies. 

In this way the Playgoers’ Club feels that it has 
accomplished a work of real usefulness to all other 
societies in the city. 

Most valuable work and many excellent dramatic 
performances have been carried out during the year 
by the various producing dramatic societies affiliated 
to the Nottingham Playgoers’ Club, and our con- 
gtatulations are given to these societies. 

A number of new dramatic societies have been 
formed. To these we wish every success. All such 
New enterprise is significant of increased interest in 
drama and of a public demand which is not catered 
for by the commercial theatre. 

Nottingham has taken a retrograde step this season 
in failing to have any local performances in the National 
Drama Festival. This was done last season for the 
trst time, and it was hoped that the efforts of the 
Playgoers’ Club during several years had at last borne 
fruit which would continue annually. 


Nevit TruMAn, Hon. Secretary. 


GUILDHOUSE PLAYERS 


An example of how to make the best of an awkward 
stage was provided by the Guildhouse Players in their 
recent presentation of “Pygmalion.” ‘Two permanent 
pillars around which the stage had to be built were 
made valuable as part of the porch of St. Pauls in the 
first act and were so successfully camouflaged in other 
scenes that nobody noticed them. The company were 
a good team and all looked their parts. While the 
production was inclined to be patchy, and the inter- 
pretation given to certain characters might be question- 
ed, the sum-total was never ordinary and could be 
accounted thoroughly successful because it made one 
think. A notable sense of the theatre was shown by 
Margaret Thomas as Eliza, William Morgan as Pro- 
fessor Higgins, and especially W. Foulger as Alfred 
Doolittle. Joun Bourne. 


TRENT COLLEGE 


A. P. Herbert’s witty and amusing Shakespearean 
skit, ““Two Gentlemen of Soho,” preceded Euripides’ 
“Rhesus” on March 31st, and was notable for the 
work of Mr. Crawhall as “Lord Withers.” 

Excellent lighting was given to the Greek Play, the 
costuming being by Citizen House. Mr. Vasey was 
a good “Hector,” Mr. C. Clear a striking “Rhesus” 
of fine presence, G. H. G. Hewitt a first rate Leader of 
Chorus, which is in this work a very full part, and was 
given with dignity and fine diction. The Chorus 
work of the boys was well done also. On the whole, 
the play achieved sustained interest throughout, which 
cannot always be said of Greek drama. N.P.T. 


WORCESTER 


The Old Elizabethan Association are to be con- 
gratulated on their recent performance of “What 


Every Woman Knows.” Nancie Pope’s rendering of 
“Maggie” was excellent, and Winifred Gore as “Lady 
Sybil’? and W. H. Sedgley as “‘John Shand” were both 
largely responsible for the success of the whole pro- 
duction. The directing mind of Mr. Follett was, as 
usual, evident in the careful planning of the presentation. 
The Perrier Hall, which has been kindly lent by the 
Headmaster was quite full, and we understand many 
seats could have been sold twice over. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
The London School of Economics gave a sincere 
rendering of Monckton Hoffe’s beautiful play, “Many 
Waters,”’ on March 19th. The large cast was well 
chosen, and the long and difficult leading parts ad- 
mirably acted. The Registry Office and the Bank- 
ruptcy Court scenes were to my mind by far the best, 
The second and third scenes of Act II seemed to drag - 
a little, and the Earls Court scene although good was 
somewhat spoilt by the subdued lighting. The 
settings throughout were simple but very effective. 
Altogether it was a very entertaining evening. 


HEATHER Conway. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY DRAM 
ATIC SOCIETY IN “THE YOUNG IDEA” = 


HIGHBURY QUADRANT LADIES DRAMATIC 
CLUB 


There are so few good plays in which all the characters 
belong to the alleged gentler sex that there was more 
than usual interest in this Society’s production of 
“Camouflage,” a new one-act play by Miss Eva Saunder- 
son, L.R.A.M. This clever little comedy has five 
characters—a beauty specialist, her young woman 
assistant, a French friend-client, a rich American widow, 
and a maid. ‘The scene is a London beauty parlour in 
which complications arise when a pot of paint with 
unusual properties intended for the War Office gets 
mixed up with the face cream. Miss Saunderson has 
not only created an original situation in the best comic 
vein but has deftly surrounded it with intriguing side 
issues. The piece gives excellent opportunity for 
characterization, has some bright dialogue, and should 
be very useful to Ladies’ Societies who might well 
consider it for Festival purposes. The author was well 
served in a first production by Marguerite Waller, 
Grace Gardner, Nesta Price, Doris Butler, and Christine 
Grant. 

“The Women Have Their Way” (Quintero) was 
performed on the same evening by an intelligent cast 
whose sincerity and resourcefulness almost made up 
for the inadequacy of stage and setting. Although 
when male parts are taken by women there is bound 
to be incongruity, the players on this occasion reduced 
it to a minimum. 

Joun Bourne. 


“GRANITE” 


The West Hertfordshire Players reached a very high 
level in their recent performance of Clemence Dane’s 
grim play “Granite,” and gave a performance which 
gripped the audience from the opening of the tragedy 
to its sinister close. 

The weight of the play hangs to a very great extent 
on the character of Judith, and it was not the fault of 
the talented actress who played the part if she was 
at times unequal to the burden. Her voice had neither 
the strength or the range to do entire justice to the 
reckless violence of the woman goaded to desperation, 
but Mrs. Bacon is to be congratulated in that she never 
over-acted or attempted to go beyond the natural 
limits imposed on her. Her performance was always 
sensitive and moving. 

The parts of Jordan and Prosper were not sufficiently 
contrasted. The granite hardness of Jordan’s character 
was cleverly portrayed, but Prosper was too solemn. 
The simple cies and jollity of the sailor should have 
been more apparent before Lundy took him in thrall. 
Remarkably clever acting was shown in the part of 
“the nameless man,”’ who silently dominated the stage 
all the time he was on it and whose sinister laugh made 
the blood run cold. In this dark and tragic play the 
only relief is in the part of Penny Holt,—who was a 
delight, both to the eye and ear. 

Last, but not least, the producer remembered that 
the wind never rests around the cliffs of Lundy, and its 
sound, running through the play, added its note of 
lawlessness to the unrestrained passions of the tragedy. 


mC, 


Noel Coward’s difficult comedy came over uneven 
at the Guildhall School of Music Theatre, and one 
that the G.E.C. Dramatic Society would be seen 
better advantage in a play more generally suited to th 
cast. There were always bright patches in this pr 
duction when Guerda and Sholto (Cecilia Ridler ag 
Dudley Permain) were speeding the play along (whie 
they did vitally) and when W. H. Avenall gave us{ 
100 per cent Hiram J. Walkin from God’s own county 
A happy third act compensated very largely for 
equalities in the other two, which says much for # 
playing of the three characters who make this the 
first appearance. 

When the G.E.C. Society finds the right play 
its members they can be relied upon to make us 
up and take notice. 

Joxun Bourne. 


LONDON POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF SPEECE 
TRAINING. 


A debt of gratitude is due to a society which gives o 
the opportunity of seeing plays like ““The Kingdom ¢ 
God,” and though a performance in which all but of 
of the male characters were played by women necessaf 
fell short of the ideal, it pet a firmly as a fine attemp 
The play consists not so much of three acts as of tht 
one-act plays, light linked by the character of Sisté 
Gracia, and it seemed a pity that the same actress shou 
not have played the part throughout. The change 
the third act p atharal 5 the unity. 

Of the three acts, the second and third were pl yed 
with sympathy and understanding but the first lacke 
life. ‘There was a tendency to “elocute,” and an ug! 
— created an atmosphere of awkwardness af 
unreality from which it was difficult to escape. / 
satisfactory representation of a Spanish en is not 
without difficulties when economy has to be considere 
but the simple and effective setting for the garden scen 
in “The Venetian,” now being played at the Litt 
Theatre, might be studied in this connection. co ; 

D. 


THE THEATRICAL GARDEN PARTY 


The Theatrical Garden Party, in aid of the Acto 
Orphanage, will be held this year on Tuesday, June 16 
from 3—7 p.m., in the Royal Hospital Gardens, Chel 
Further details will be announced at an early date. 





A CORRECTION 


Last month, in the notice of “The Massing of 
Francis’ (produced at Brighton by Mr. Martin Bro 

the name of the composer of the music should have beg 
given not as Mr. Howard Talbot but as Miss Murie 
Talbot Hodge. 
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ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 
Telephons : Museum 9469 


Henerery Director: Mies EDITH NEVILLE 
Director and Preducer : ROSE PEZARO 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


May 1 and 2: 
“THE THREE SISTERS" - Anton Tchehov 





M » 8 and 9: 
as THE MOLLUSC” - Henry Hubert Davies 


May 14, 15 and 16: 
as THE OUTSIDER * + _ Dorothy Brandon 


May 28, and 30: 
a“ THE GREEN’ GODDESS” William Archer 





bg ga for :— cal ne 
a. MEN experience ability 
AMATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY. 
a 6. BEGINNERS & STUDENTS (Men, Women 
& Children) for Crowd Work, etc. Prac- 


a= 
————— Teh e. VOLUNTEER HELPERS of all kinds. 


Apply by letter to office. 


WMeopouctors, 


If you have your Advertising contract for Curtsin, Slides, Programme, or Street Scene to let, or if you 
are not satisfied with your present contract, get into touch with us at once. 

We are the largest and oldest established firm of Theatrical Advertising Contractors in the Kingdom, so that 
you can always be sure of the best possib's rental from us and above all sure of your Cheque in advance. 


Write, or preferably give us a call when in Leeds or London and, should business result, we are 
confident that you will be more than satisfied. 


























THE ORIGINATORS OF THEATRICAL ADVERTISING 


wancesnts cares, | 39241 CAMP RD, teens | AEA cote 


LOVOON OFFICE 4 NEWPORT HOUSE, GT. NEWPORT ST.,  Tephons: Temple Bar 7036 
LONDON, W.C.2, Telegrams :'' Advangns, Westrand 




















Please mention ““ DRAMA” when seplying to advertisement 











THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE | 


President : ; 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 


SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. ALBERT RUTHERSTO 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. PROF. E. J. DENT 


Hon, Treasurer : Chairman of the Council : 
ALEC L; REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Secretary : 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 

Council : 
KENNETH R, BARNES . FISHER WHITE WALTER PAYNE 
B. J. BENSON SS ELSIE FOGERTY L. pu GARDE PEACH, Ph:D. 
F. $. BOAS, LL.D. LT.-COL. C. HEADLAM, D.S.O. MISS CONSTANCE RADFORD 
G. W. BISHOP MISS MARY KELLY C. HAROLD RIDGE 
MISS D. M. CARRITT HOLFORD KNIGHT, K.C., M.P. R. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 
LEWIS CASSON THE HON. MRS. ALFRED GEORGE O. SHARMAN 
L. BOUGHTON CHATWIN .B. W. a hae TURNER 
MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON 


WALLHEAD, M.P. 
MISS EDITH CRAIG ‘ MRS. GORDON WHITMORE 
D. HAYDN DAVIES 


F, S. BOAS, LL.D., Chairman. 
JOHN DRINKWATER H. F. RUBINSTEIN C. J. SISSON, D.Lrrr. 
ASHLEY DUKES ALBERT RUTHERSTON GE Y WHITWORTH 
SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L, REA NORMAN WILKINSON 


3S Kew aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the 
and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. 


EMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are concern . 
with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and ma 
be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. q 


Any organised society ot group of not less than ten persons més 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an _ affiliated h: 
acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, includin) 
free receipt of “Drama” monthly and the use of the League’s Libr, 7 
The minimum affiliation fee is {1 1s. 7 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar %507-8 
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